I   LEAVE   MONGOLIA

Chorin cliffss which project from a mighty wall of
rock hundreds of yards above the road, so that while
passing beneath them we had an awful sensation that
they were about to crash down on our heads. The
cliffs are natural statues of crouching men and various
animals, carved by the fierce winds of the Gobi Desert,
and according to a popular superstition they are the
petrified images of damned souls. Through a crack
in the rock wall we had a brief glimpse of the golden
roofs and red-and-white buildings of the Chorin
Monastery; then the car thundered on, coughing and
spluttering, towards a higher summit from which we
could already see the endless desert. But before we
reached the desert we had to cross a pass formed by
terrible black rocks which seemed to blot out the
brilliant light of the blazing sun.

Soon after that we came to a telegraph station.
Hie telegraph clerk was a Russian and the man in
charge of the station a Mongolian, and they both
received us with great friendliness, mainly, I suspected,
because they knew that we carried tinned foods,
alcoholic drinks and other similar treasures. Such
things were unobtainable in Chorin, as the inhabitants
of the monastery lived on a very different diet. After
the first few drinks the telegraph clerk became
sentimental and invited us to stay at the station,
offering us his own rooms, but we thanked him and
drove on. We were anxious to reach the Sein-Ussu
("Sweet Water") well, the only source of drinking water
between Chorin and that distant part of the desert.
The section of the Gobi Desert beginning at Sein-Ussu
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